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OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
Kirst Editions, &c. Catalogues free. 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, S.H.22. 


OME FOR BOYS OF THE UPPER 

CLASSES. Either Orphans or in Dis- 
tressed Circumstances of life. Maintenance, 
education, clothing.—Address, Chaplain, St. 


Michael’s, Otford Court, Otford, Kent. 


New BooxKskELuers’ CATALOGUES AND 


PUBLISHERS’ JOURNALS. 

J. M. Dent & Sons, Lrp.—Spring books, 1929. 
15 pp. 

THomas THore.—No. 396. 
topographical books, 
bookplates. 1375 items. 

ReeinaLp =Arkinson.—No. 80. Early printed 
books, old English authors, fine arts, modern 
first editions, autographs. 786 items. 

James TrecAskis & Son.—No. 964. Some nine- 
teenth century English books. 269 items. 

W. & G. Foytr, Lrp. Dept. 16a.—Heraldry, 
archeology, numismatics, etc. 26 pages. 

Lonemans Green & Co.—February monthly 
list. 

Goopspren’s Book Snor.—No. 179. 
209 items. 

Kart W. Hirersemann.—No. 
Thiiringen, Landes-und 
items. 

H. Barrau.—No. 342. Livres 
graphes, cartes anciennes. 

James T'recaskis & Son.—No. 965. 
329 items. 

Bernarp Harumay.—No. 107. 
scripts and autograph letters. 


Early printed items, 
eighteenth century 


Autographs. 


und 
1527 


589. Sachsen 
Volkskunde. 

anciens, auto- 
Old 


Books, manu- 
420 items. 


Books. 


Books | 





Che Guardian 


HE Leading Weekly Review 

for all interested in 
the past, present, and 
future of the Church 


of England. 





Sixpence Weekly. 





Specimen Copy free on application 
to the Publisher, 


14, BURLEIGH STREET, 
STRAND, W.C.2. 





SELLE ee 





FOR SALE. 


TOTES AND QUERIES.—The General Index 

to the THIRD SERIES, bound in_ one 
volume with the General Indexes to the First 
and Second Series in the original publisher’s 
case.—Offers to Box M-293, c/o “ Notes and 
Queries,” 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. 
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INDEX TO VOL. CLY. 


HE TITLE PAGE and SUBJECT INDEX 
for VOLUME CLV (July—December, 1928) 
is now available. Orders, accompanied by a 
remittance, should be sent to “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks, England. Price: 2s. 7d. post free. 
The Index is also on sale at our London 
Office, 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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BINDING CASES FOR 
VOLUME CLY. 


INDING CASES for VOLUME CLV (July— 
December, 1928), in blue cioth, are now 
ready, and may be obtained from ‘“‘ NOTES & 
QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 


Bucks, England. Price: 3s. 3d. post free. 
The Cases are also on sale at our —— 
Office, 14, Burleigh Street, London, W. 
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THIRD SERIES.—Generai Index. 
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leather, marbled boards; in new condition, 
£10 10s. 

FOURTH SERIES (1868-1883), bound half 
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condition, £7 7s. 
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NOTES 


THIS WEEK: 


Orderic and Belléme 165 
Changes of name 172 
Rabi‘a the Mystic .. 179 
OTES AND QUERIES is published every 


1 
N Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.67, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.56 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘lhe London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street,W.C.2 (‘Telephone : Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


[\ compact and interesting article on 
‘The Future Location of Industry,’ Mr. 
A. H. S. Hinchcliffe, in the March Fort- 


nightly, after discussing the decline of the 
North and what has occasioned it, and touch- 
ing on the changes made by the use of elec- 
tricity for driving machinery, comes to the 
great. question of the sites and surroundings 
of factories. Now that proximity to a coal- 
field is no Jonger a main condition for ob- 
taining power cheaply, healthfulness and 
pleasantness in the neighbourhood may be 
aimed at more determinedly. Again, Lon- 
don has recently been establishing itself as 
more and more supremely the business centre 
for all England. Both these considerations 
point to the migration of industry away 
from the North to an easy distance from Lon- 
don. As examples of this movement already 
under way Mr. Hinchcliffe mentions the 
many artificial silk and motor and aircraft | 
factories now established in the Midlands 
and the South. ‘‘ Who would have guessed,”’ 
he remarks, ‘‘ say twenty years ago, that Ox- 
ford would become the home of the most suc- 
cessful motor factory in Great Britain ?’’ | 
And he tells us that the centre of population | 
has already moved southwards. In 1914 a/| 
line drawn across England between the Dee | 
and the Wash would have divided the popula- | 
tion of England and Wales into halves ap- | 
proximately equal. But now the line to 
make such a division would fall about forty 
miles further south. Mr. Hinchcliffe seems to 
regard with satisfaction the probable intro- 
duction of factories into rural areas, even 
though we should have industrial areas | 
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using London as their business centre, 
‘gradually linking up until the country be- 
comes composed of suburbs of one large city.’’ 
To many of his readers the prospect will ap- 
pear depressing beyond words; still, if the 
needs of the population bring it about it is 
not unreasonable to hope that the interest in 
the beauty of England, assuredly much 
keener, more widespread and more intelligent 
than it has ever been before, will find means 
both to preserve something of the country- 
side, and to give these inevitable suburbs, 
and the factories themselves, a compensatory 
beauty. For one thing the abolition of 
smoke makes a factory a comparatively harm- 
less monster; for another, a certain amount 
of pride and awareness is already at work on 
the problem. 


T,HE many people who like to take note of 

the slightest fact or object connected with 
Shakespeare will welcome Mr. Fred Roe’s 
article in the March Connoisseur about the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth century carv- 
ings of the panelled room at Abington Hall, 
Northants. The panelling was preserved 
when the Hall was re-built in 1743-50 in spite 
of its belonging to a bygone fashion then 
despised, and Mr. Roe suggests that its reten- 
tion was an act of homage to the Shake- 
spearean traditions of the house. Abington 
belonged until 1669 to the Bernards, or Barn- 
ard’s, and the Sir John Bernard who in that 
year sold it to William Thursby had mar- 
ried, as his second wife, Shakespeare’s grand- 
daughter Elizabeth. The carvings are in- 
teresting in themselves, though of unequal 
merit, and Mr. Roe both describes the prin- 
cipal ones and lavishly illustrates them. We 
also liked much the pictures and letter-press 
of an article entitled ‘Old English Char- 
acters’ by Mr. Alfred Docker. This has to 
do with a series of drawings, portraits of 
notable figures among the lower classes in 
England, made between 1822 and 1827 by an 
unknown artist, who has been identified with 
Georg Scharf. This Bavarian draughtsman 
after some years of travel, settled in London 
in 1810, made a name as a lithographic artist 
for scientific works, and became the father 
of the well-known Sir George Scharf of the 
National Portrait Gallery. Whether or not 
he is the author of the drawings, they are 
renderings made by a hand and eye which 
could record with the utmost fidelity every 
peculiarity of colouring, of feature, of ex- 
pression; and the result is an almost start- 
ling life-likeness. The characters are types 


which have passed away, as the callings they 
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followed have also mostly passed away. They 
are drawn from many parts of England, and 
besides the evident pains bestowed at the 
sittings, it is clear that the production of 
the series involved the artist in a good deal 
of travelling. As Mr. Docker remarks, photo- 
graphy has now superseded drawings such as 
these. Yet with all its conveniences and its 
value as a record photography lacks a some- 
thing which these characters, presented 
through the medium of human observation 
and skill, most pleasantly convey to us. 
( NE of the articles in the March Cornhill 
which may be taken as most likely to 
interest our readers is Mr. Charles Riddell 
Williams’s contribution—two unpublished 
letters by David Garrick. They belong to the 
Garrick Club, and having lain for many 
years forgotten and been lately re-discovered, 
are now published by permission of the Com- 
mittee. Both are addressed from Paris, 
respectively in January and March 1765, to 
Thomas Love, that member of the Drury 
Lane company who was a famous Falstaff. 
Garrick writes, amongst several other topics, 
about Powell, his substitute in his absence, 
and then, in the second letter, about Dodd, 
and this is interesting because now it is 
possible to trace the first connection between 
Dodd and Garrick—made, as the letter shows, 
through Love’s account of Dodd. This actor, 
whom Garrick on his return engaged for 
Drury Lane, ‘‘ The most famous Sir Andrew 
Aquecheek, of his own or any period,’’ is 
Charles Lamb’s old actor of the ‘‘ broad 
moony face’’ and the ‘‘ thousand agreeable 
impertinences.”’ A pleasant paper called 
‘On Rings Returned’ by Sir Charles Oman 
its occasion is the recovery two days after 
of the ring which the good people of Liver- 
pool had cast into the sea outside the Mersey in 
imitation of the Venetian marriage to the sea 
—relates at length the legend of the saving 
of Venice by her patron saint St. Mark and 
his two friends in the furious tempest of 1340, 
and the ring from the shrine of St. Mark. 
Mr. George Woden has a very interesting 
essay on Cornelius Whitehouse, of Wednes- 
bury, inventor of many things, and prin- 
cipally of tubing, who made nothing, neither 
money nor fame, by his inventions, though 
his tubes, to say nothing of the rest, opened 
up the way to development of the use of gas. 
He trusted where he had better not, fell on 
misfortune; died in 1883 in his eignty-ninth 
year, a poor man. But he had accomplished 
a great amount; he had done more than one 
fine and generous thing; he had put his whole 
being into his inventions; had loved music; 
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and had loved and been beloved by many 
friends, so perhaps—though we are told The 
Times made no mention of him in its London 
Supplement on Lord Mayor’s Day, in the 
historical survey of street-lighting—he is not 
so much to be pitied after all. ‘The Witches 
of Riding Mill, 1673,’ bv Lieut.-Col. G. R. 
B. Spain, and ‘ The Lost Garden,’ by Lieut.- 
General Sir George MacMunn, must also be 
mentioned. The former takes the view 
which, perhaps, is more doubtful than ap- 
pears in this account — that witchcraft is 
survival of an old religion. 


wo Hundred Years Ago. 





From Applebee's Original Weekly Journal, 
Saturday, March 8, 1729. 


On Saturday laft, being her Majesty’s 
Birth-day (as mentioned in our laft) his 
Royal Highnefs the Prince, who was dvrefs’d 
vaitly fine, led the Queen to the Room of 
State, her Majefty being in black Velvet, 
with a plain Muflin Head, (Kings nor 
Queens not dreffing Grand on their own 
Birth-days) then Prince William lead the 
Princefs Royal, and the Reft of the 
Princeffes followed by themfelves very rich; 
dreis’d ; the whole Court was drefs’d exceed- 
ing Grand and Gay, richer Clothes having 
never been feen before; ieveral of the Ladies 
of Quality had their Gowns embroidar’d with 
Gold and Silver, their Petticoats entirely 
cover’d with Gold and Silver Nets, with Gold 
and Silver Spangles and Toffels to their 
Facings and Robings of their Gowns; but the 
most General Wear was brocaded Luftrings 
with white Grounds, and the Ladies Heads 
were mo{ft Englith, and their Ruffles were 
very fhallow, and almoft all of the finest 
Lace; The Gentlemen were likewise very 
richly drefs’d, and a great many embroider’d 
and lac’d Suits, with Gold Stuff and Sattin 
Wailtcoats laced with Gold and Silver, with 
Gold and Silver Fringe, and fine lac’d Neck- 
cloths fquare (not round) with narrow lac’d 
Ruffles. 





They write from Paris of March 12. That 
notwithistanding the great Hunting Match 
on the fide of La Trappe and Chevreufe, 
feveral Wolves have fince appeared ; where- 
upon the King has ordered the Peafants, his 
Chace Keepers and Mafter of his Wolf 
Hounds, not to leave hunting them, till they 
are utterly deftroyed. It is reckoned that 
| they have devoured feventeen Perfons, Men, 
!Wowen, and Children. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ORDERIC AND THE LORDS OF 
BELLEME. 
()RDERIC has long ranked as one of the 


leading authorities for the history ol 
Normandy and of England in the Norman 
period; and although he may have _ been 
accused of inaccuracy and credulity, I be- 
lieve that his good faith was never questioned 
until in 1920 the Vicomte du Motey pub- 
lished his learned work: ‘Origines de la 
Normandie et du Duché d’Alencon’ (A. 
Picard, Paris). In this he accused Orderic 
not merely of mistakes but of deliberate 
mendacity. The reason for this attack is 
obvious. ‘The second part of M. du Motey’s 
book is devoted to the history of the Lords 
of Belléme and Alencon, whose black reputa 
tion for wickedness and cruelty he makes a 
gallant attempt to whitewash; and it would 
be impossible to do so without discrediting 
Orderic. 

I have already discussed M. du Motey’s 
book from the genealogical standpoint (cf. 
‘The Lords of Belléme and Alencon,’ clii. 
399, 417, 435). Now I propose to consider 
briefly his attacks on Orderic. 

Che evil reputation of the house of Belléme 
is based on the ‘Gesta Normannorum 
Ducum’ of William de Jumiéges and the 
‘Historia Ecclesiastica Angliae et Norman- 
niae’ of Orderic, and the apparently inde- 
pendent testimony of two such reputable his- 
torians seemed to be conclusive. But in the 
last century it was proved that the ‘ Gesta ’ 
contained important interpolations — by 
Orderic. M. Léopold Delisle discovered 
Orderic’s own copy of the ‘ Gesta,’ with these 
interpolations in his own handwriting; and 
in the edition of the ‘ Gesta’ prepared by 
M. Jean Marx and published by the Société 
de l’Histoire de Normandie in 1914, these 
insertions are separated from the original 
text. Now M. du Motey has pointed out 
that the passages unfavourable to the Lords 
of Belléme all occur in these interpolations, 
and that therefore the ill repute of the 
family rests solely on the authority of 
Orderic, and raises the question how far he 
can be trusted. M. du Motey argues that 
Orderic was so prejudiced against the house 
of Belléme that he is entirely untrustworthy 
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where they are concerned, the reasons alleged 
for such hostility being as follows: 

(1) Orderic was a monk of St. Evroult, 
the restorer of which, William Fitz Géré, had 
heen blinded and mutilated by the orders of 
William Talvas, Lord of Belléme (or in M. 
du Motey’s view, by his followers without 
his knowledge), 

(2) <A bitter feud ensued between the 
descendants of the two Williams. 

(3) Orderic derived his information about 
the rival houses from one of the ‘‘ Geroiani ”’ 

Renault d’ Echauffour—who became a monk 
at St. Evroult. 

(4) At one time the lords of Belléme were 
at enmity with St. Evroult itself. 

(5) Robert de Belléme II, whose mother 
‘label, Countess of Shrewsbury, was the 
heiress of the first house of Belléme, was the 
champion of Normandy against England; 
and Orderic, whose mother was English and 
who was born in England, was proud to con- 
sider himself an Englishman. 


No doubt Orderic was influenced by all 
these facts, and due allowance must be made 
therefor, but there is something to be said 
on. the other side. Orderic did not derive all 
his information about the house of Belléme 
from their enemies, for his father was in the 
service of Roger de Montgomery, 1st Earl of 
Shrewsbury, whose wife was the daughter of 
William Talvas, and he was born and lived 
as a child close to Shrewsbury and in that 
city. It is true that he was only ten years 
of age when he was taken to Normandy to 
enter St. Evroult, but by that time he must 
have heard many stories of the great Coun- 
tess and her ancestors. If his father had 
taught him to regard Mabel de Belléme as 
the noble lady that M. du Motey portrays 
for us and as the daughter of a gallant and 
patriotic noble, it is difficult to believe that 
he would ever have been brought to look on 
William Talvas as a monster of wickedness. 
cruelty and cowardice and his daughter as 
inheriting his cruel and evil nature. Again, 
although M. du Motey repeatedly insists that 
Mabel’s son, Robert de Belléme II, was the 
champion of Normandy against England, 
there is no evidence that Orderic regarded him 
as such; we should rather gather that Robert 
was playing for his own hand throughout. 
Obviously a weak and incompetent ruler like 
Robert II of Normandy gave much greater 
chances of aggrandisement to a powerful and 
unscrupulous subject than did a king like 
Henry I; and after the ‘‘ Lion of Justice ”’ 
had deprived Robert de Belléme of his Eng- 
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lish earldom and estates, it was only natural 
that the latter should be bitterly hostile to 
hiin. 

However, it is quite possible that some of 
the stories told to Orderic about the lords of 
Belleme were exaggerated, perhaps even un- 
true; and that he accepted without hesitation 
any information to their discredit. But M. 
du Motey goes much further. He points out 
that certain statements unfavourable to the 
house of Belléme, which Orderic interpolated 
in the ‘ Gesta,’ are omitted from his own 
history ; and he argues ingeniously that such 
statements were false, and that Orderic 
shrank from inserting in his own work false- 
hoods which he had not hesitated to inter- 
polate in the history of his predecessor. 

Why Orderic should be more scrupulous in 
the one case than in the other is not clear, 
and anyhow M. du Motey is not consistent ; 
for on this theory, when Orderic does repeat 
such a statement in his own history it should 
be accepted as true, but M. du Motey treats 
it as no more trustworthy than if it had been 
omitted. Again, when the statement omitted 
is to the discredit of the rival house of Géré, 
M. du Motey accepts it instead of rejecting 
it. In fact, he is certainly as biassed on the 
one side as Orderic may have been on the 
other. He wil] believe nothing to the preju- 
dice of the lords of Belléme, all the members 
of whose family are consistently admirable in 
his eyes; whilst the descendants of Géré are 
denounced as traitors whose sufferings were 
the well-deserved punishment of their own 
treachery. 

Probably few unprejudiced persons will be- 
lieve that Orderic deliberately falsified his- 
tory,* and I do not think that M. du Motey 
has proved him guilty of any such act. Let 
us consider, for instance, the expedition to 
rescue Robert de Belléme I from the castle 
of Ballon. Briefly the facts are these, ac- 
cording to Orderic. Robert de Belléme, havy- 
ing invaded Maine, was defeated and cap- 
tured, and imprisoned in the castle of 
Ballon. After he had spent two years in 
captivity, William Fitz Géré and others of 
his barons mustered a force to rescue their 
lord, marched into Maine and defeated the 
enemy. Unfortunately their troops, in de- | 
fiance of orders, murdered a captured knight, 


* Cf. the eloquent eulogy of Orderic delivered 
by M. G. A. Prévost at the annual meeting of 
the Société de l’Histoire de Normandie, 4 Nov., | 
1920 (Bulletins, vol. xiii. pp. 124-141), in which 
he referred particularly to “‘ sa sincérité, son 
indépendance de jugement, son impartialité ’’ | 
(p. 125). 
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Walter de Surdon, with two of his sons: and 
on learning this, his three surviving sons 
burst into Robert’s prison and hacked him to 
death with axes (Guil. de Jumiéges, ed. 
Marx, pp. 154-5). # 

M. du Motey assigns the capture of Robert 
to 1031, on the ground that according to 
Orderic it occurred at the time when Robert 
of Normandy was intervening in favour of 
Henry I of France (p. 166, note 7). As 
Orderic emphasises the fact that Robert's 
captivity lasted two yvears,* this would make 
the year of his death 1033. But according to 
Orderic, William’s father Géré married 
Gisle, daughter of Thurstan de Montfort 
(alias de Bastembourg) on his return from 
Rouen after William de Belléme’s first war 
with Herbert Count of Maine, the date of 
which is fixed by Le Prévost at about 1020 
(Ord, Vit. 11. 22, 32; Guil. de Jumiéges, p. 
163): *‘ En reculant méme cette date de deux 
ans, Guillaume, qui était le second fils de 
Giroie, ne pouvait avoir plus de quatorze ans 
au moment de la mort de Robert de Belléme 
en 1033.’ So M. du Motey deciares that 
William was too young to command the 
rescue expedition, that the real leader was 
William de Belléme (Talvas), and _ that 
Orderic substituted William Fitz Gé¢ 
(p. 166). 

Surely at fourteen, if not at twelve, Wil- 
liam would have been old enough to command 
at least his own vassals; and he may well 
have been older. For the story of the occasion 
when Géré first met his bride+ must have been 
a family tradition which may easily have been 
wrongly dated, and it is by no means certain 
that the death of Robert de Belléme_ took 
place in 1033; for there is a chronological 
difficulty which M. du Motey has overlooked. 
Orderic relates that after Robert de Belléme 
succeeded his father, the date of which is 
agreed to be 1031, he was troublesome to his 
neighbours for several years.+ Now 
‘“‘aliquot ’’ cannot imply less than two years, 
which would advance the dates of Robert’s 
capture and death to 1033 and 1035 respec- 
tively. When the chronology is in such a 





* Duobus annis in carcere custoditur. Post 
biennium ... (Guil. de Jumiéges, p. 154). 

+ Hospitium vero...in domo Turstini de 
Monteforti habuit, cujus filiam, nomine Gis- 
lam, ad prandium forte videns adamavit, et a 
preclaris  parentibus eam requirens  in- 
petravit. (Guil. de Jumiéges, p. 163). 

I. Per aliquot annos infestus erat vicinis 
sibi Cenomannensibus et Normannis (ibid. p. 
154). 
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muddle it seems unfair to reject Orderic’s 
facts because they will not fit in with the 
hypothetical dates. But even if he were 
wrong, it by no means follows either that this 
was not an honest mistake on his part, or 
that the real leader was William Talvas. 


Again, there is the death of Robert de 
Belléme’s elder brother Warin, 2nd son of 
William de Belléme I. According to 
Orderic, Warin, without any reason, cut off 
the head of a certain knight named Gouhier 
de Belléme, who had approached him smiling, 
and was soon afterwards seized by a demon 
and strangled before the eyes of his com- 
panions. M. du Motey informs us that what 
yeally happened was that Warin killed 
Gouhier accidentally in jousting and was 
murdered in revenge, and that Orderic de- 
liberately suppressed the truth and _ substi- 
tuted a story ‘‘insensée dans toutes ses 
parties’ (p. 153). But however absurd the 
story of Warin’s death may seem in the twen- 
tieth century, I do not think that it would 
have been considered incredible, or even im- 
probable, when Orderic wrote in the twelfth, 
and it is quite likely that he honestly be- 
lieved it. No doubt Warin was murdered in 
revenge for the death of Gouhier, and if he 
were killed by a poison yielding symptoms of 
suffocation, it is quite possible that his super- 
stitious contemporaries may have believed 
that he perished in the clutches of an in- 
visible demon. As to the killing of Gouhier, 
M. du Motey’s statement that Warin killed 
him in jousting is merely an ingenious guess, 
which does not justify us in rejecting 
Orderic’s statement that the act was de- 
liberate, although in that event it is safe to 
assume that Warin had some secret reason 
tor murdering the unfortunate knight. 


Another incident gives M. du _ Motey 
occasion to accuse Orderic of preverting the 
truth in order to libel the last of the family, 
the famous (or notorious) Mabel, Countess of 
Shrewsbury. Orderic relates that the lady 
was accustomed to visit the Abbey of St. 
Evroult, and to take with her an escort of a 
hundred men-at-arms. When the abbot re- 
proached her for imposing so heavy a charge 
on the abbey, Mabel retorted that next time 
she would bring a still larger number. The 
abbot rejoined that unless she abandoned this 
evil purpose, she would suffer something un- 
pleasant. The very next night the Countess 
was attacked by severe pain, chiefly in the 
breast, and had herself carried in haste from 
the abbey. Passing the house of a certain 
burgher, she saw a baby, and ordering it 
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to be brought to her, suckled the infant in 
the hope of relieving her suffering. The re- 
sult was that Mabel recovered and the baby 
died. ‘‘ Ordéric,’’ observes M. du Motey, 
‘qui n’a pas hésité a attribuer le mal 
subit de Mabile a la menace de labbe, 
insinue que l’égoisme féroce de la dame 
d’Alengon fit une victime!’’ (p. 223). 


M. du Motey explains that the Countess 
visited St. Evroult from time to time in her 
réle of guardian of the frontier in her hus- 
band’s absence. The large escort which she 
took with her was simply a wise precaution, 
as St. Evroult was so near Echauffour—the 
centre of the Géré influence—and the prior, 
Robert de Grandmesnil, was son of Avice 
Géré and hostile to Belléme. Then M. du 
Motey sets forth a most ingenious explana- 
tion of Mabel’s sudden and mysterious ill- 
ness. He states that according to Orderic the 
lady lived nearly twenty-five years longer; 
that as she died in 1082, this incident oc- 
curred in 1057. Her eldest son was then a 
year old, and according to the custom of the 
time she would nurse him herself, so far as 
circumstances permitted. Having gone to St. 
Evroult without her child, she was attacked 
by a very painful inflammation of frequent 
occurrence with nurses, and applied the usual 
and natural remedy in such cases. If Mabel, 
as Orderic states, never visited St. Evroult 
again, the reason was that Abbot Thierry re- 
signed, and she no longer had any reason 
to visit an abbey of which her enemies had 
become masters. 

The last sentence seems hardly compatible 
with the reason given for her visits to the 
abbey; on the contrary, one would suppose 
that the Countess would have all the more 
reason to keep ‘‘ son oeil inquisiteur ’’ on St. 
Evroult. As to the explanation of Mabel’s 
sudden and mysterious illness, it is certainly 
most ingenious, but long ago Planché sug- 
gested a much simpler and .more probable 
solution: ‘‘that the abbot took care that his 
prophecy should be fulfilled, and gave the very 
inconvenient visitor a dose which would not 
kill her, but cure her of coming to the abbey. 
The death of the baby, if it did die, was a 
coincidence too tempting not to be made the 
most of.’’ (‘ Conqueror and his Com- 
panions,’ i. 192). 

Even if M. du Motey’s explanation were 
to be accepted in principle, it could not be 
her eldest boy whom the Countess was nurs- 
ing at the time, for his dates are wrong. In 
the first place, Orderic does not say that she 
lived nearly twenty-five years longer; the 
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figure is 15.* On the assumption that she 
died in 1082, this would advance the date of 
her illness to 1067; although as she had nine 
children, even this would not be too late for 
the nursing theory. However, it is probable 
that Mabel died some years before 1082, tire 
traditional date which is accepted without 
question by M. du Motey. Unfortunately 
Orderic, whilst he states that she was buried 
on Dec. 5, three days after her death, omits 
to mention the year. 

Professor Davis assigns the murder to 
1077-8, on the ground that, according to 
Orderic, ‘* it occurred during a visit paid by 
William Pantulf to Robert Guiscard. This 
visit occurred in 1077-8. To one or other of 
these years, probably to 1077, we should refer 
the murder of the Countess’’ (‘ Regesta 
Regum Anglo-Normannorum,’ No. 97). This 
theory seems to me more probable than M. du 
Motey’s assumption that William Pantulf, 
or Pantoul, stayed in Italy from 1077 to 
1082; although the latter theory is not im- 
possible. , 

Whatever doubts there may be about the 
date of Mabel’s death, there are none about 
the facts; although M. du Motey, whilst ac- 
cepting Orderic’s account of the tragedy, in- 
dignantly rejects his point of view, and re- 
gards it as the brutal murder of a noble 
woman. In the eyes of Orderic it was the 
well-deserved punishment of a cruel and un- 
scrupulous lady who had forcibly deprived 
many men of their inheritance and compelled 
them to beg abroad. Amongst her victims 
were Hugh Bunel, castellan of La Roche d’ 
Igé (otherwise La Roche-Mabile) and Wil- 
ham  Pantoul, castellan of Perray-en- 
Saosnois, whom she ejected from those castles. 
Hugh appears to have succeeded his father 
Robert as castellan, and probably held that 
he possessed an hereditary right to the office. 
Perhaps the same was true of William Pan- 
toul; at all events, both were furious with the 
lady of Belléme. However, William Pantoul 
went off to Italy without attempting revenge ; 
but Hugh Bunel remained to plan and carry 
out a terrible vengeance. 

In the night of Dec. 2, when the Countess 
of Shrewsbury was staying at the Castle of 
Bures, Hugh Bunel and his three brothers 
succeeded in entering the castle and made 
their way to the chamber in which she lay in 
bed after taking a bath; and there Hugh cut 
off her head with his sword. Before the mur- 


* Postea fere xv annis vixit. (Ord. Vit. ii. 


53). Duchesne also gives the figure as xv. 
(‘ Hist. .Norm. Scriptores,’ p. 472). 
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der was discovered, the band of brothers made 
good their escape. Mabel’s second son, Hugh 
de Montgomery, afterwards 2nd Earl of 
rescaripeng d pursued the murderers, but 
failed to overtake them, as they had taken 
the precaution of breaking down the bridges 
behind them. (Ord. Vit. ii. 410-411). 

All the lands and castles of the heiress of 
Belléme passed to her eldest son, Robert de 
Belléme II; and in the later book which M. 
du Motey devotes to his career,* he renews 
his attacks on Orderic, who represents Robert 
as a monster of cruelty and wickedness. M, 
du Motey regards this as a proof of the his- 
torian’s malice and mendacity, and would 
have us admire Robert de Belléme as a noble 
patriot, the champion of Normandy and its 
rightful heir against E ngland and Henry I. 
But here again it is mostly a question of 
pitting M. “du Motey’s opinion against that 
of Orderic, who may have been prejudiced 
but was, I think, entirely honest. 

To conclude, I cannot find that M. du 
Motey has produced any tangible evidence 
against the good faith and truthfulness of 
Orderic; and I think that we may continue 
to regard his ‘ Historia Ecclesiastica ’ as one 
of our most trustworthy authorities for the 
Norman period. 

G. H. WHITE. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


ANDOR ON CHATTERTON AND 
WORDSWORTH: MARGINAL NOTES 


{—In the collection of Captain F. L. Plead- 


well, of the Naval Hospital, at Boston, is 
a copy of William Howitt’s ‘Homes and 
Haunts of the Most Eminent British Poets,’ 
third edition, London, 1857, which at one 
time belonged to the poet Landor, and bears 
on the fly-leaf the inscription in his hand: 
‘“ Walter Savage Landor to his honored 
friend, Sir Henry Strachey.’’ (Incidentally 
there is no wu in “ honored.’’) 

This volume contains a good many mark- 
ings and marginal notes which indicate Lan- 
dor’s reactions on a perusal, attentive in 
places, though perhaps not thorough, of the 
volume. Some of these notes are merely ex- 
clamations like ‘‘ admirable ”’ ‘pooh ’’ or 
‘* vile.”? Others are ec on Howitt’s 
style. At a somewhat colloquial use of the 


* * Te Champion de la Normandie : Robert If 
de Belléme’ (Edouard Champion, Paris, 1923). 
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word ‘splendid ’’ on p. 611, Landor writes: | 


‘how often is this word mis-applied”’; and 
on p. 262 the same favourite expression of 
Howitt’s is denominated ‘‘slang.’’ By some 
lines of Professor Wilson (Christopher 
North), p. 680, Landor writes: ‘‘ bad 
meter.”’ 
epitaph, described himself as ‘‘ Libertatis 
vindicatorem,’’ Landor underscores this 
specimen of what Browning’s bishop called 
“Ulpian at the best,’ and writes ‘no 
such word—he means vindicem.’’ On p. iii. 
of the preface, where Howitt says Samuel 
Rogers remembered seeing the head of a 
rebel of 1745 on Temple Bar, Landor writes : 
‘So did Clive.’? But on two of the sketches 
Landor has more to say, and his comments 
on Chatterton and Wordsworth are certainly 
worthy of preservation. 
Fr. 

At p. 167, where reference is made to Chat- 
terton as ‘‘ one of England’s greatest poets,’’ 
there is a check mark, not made in disappro- 


bation. The whole article on the ‘‘ marvel- 
lous boy ’’ has been carefully read, and three 
or four special comments written. These 
are :— 


1. By Howitt’s quotation from Chatter- 
ton’s chorus in ‘ Godwin,’ 

When Freedom dressed in blood-stained vest, 

To every knight her war-song sung 

Upon her head wild weeds were spread; 
gory anlace by her hung; ete. 

Landor wrote :— 

Chatterton found Liberty female — but our 
northern Freedom is male enough. 

2. By the line in ‘ An Excellent Ballad 
of Charity,’ 

The coming ghastness doth the cattle ’pall. 

Landor scrawls :— 

Milton would have made no elision of 
appall, 

By the word ‘‘ augmented,’’ he says, ‘‘ not 
an old word.”’ 

At the end of the ballad :- 

Virgin and Holy Saints who sit in gloure, 

Or give the mighty will, or give the good 

man power! 

Landor remarks :— 

‘Or’ is Latinizing not used so early. 

3. And where Howitt, discussing Wal- 
pole’s conduct toward Chatterton, writes: 
‘Sir Walter Scott has said that Walpole is 
not alone to blame,’’ Landor pays his re- 
spects to the Wizard of the North in the 
phrase ‘‘ disingenuous. as usual.”’ 
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Er. 


Both of Landor’s remarks on Wordsworth 
occur on p. 542. The first is brief—in con- 
nection with Howitt’s statement that for his 
constant praise, which helped Wordsworth’s 


ea 137. wh Swift. in hi | popularity, Professor Wilson is_ scarcely 
And at p. , Where Swift, in his | 


mentioned and nowhere thanked, Landor 
writes: ‘‘ always vain, always selfish, always 
ungrateful.”’ 

The second note is a continuation, as it 
were, at the bottom of the page, and reads :— 

Southey praised Wordsworth on_ every 
occasion and in every letter he wrote to me. 
Wordsworth never spoke a good word of him 
but said that all his poetry was not worth 
5 shillings. On which I told his friend 
Robinson he might safely make that invest- 
ment and throw all his own in. 

One doubts that this message ever reached 
Wordsworth. 

Tuomas OLLIVE Masporr. 


QDEDIGREE OF HEAD, CO. BERKS.— 

‘The Victoria County History’ writing 
of the Manor of Langley, Hampstead Norris, 
says :— 

By the middle of the 17th century it appears 
to have passed to Thomas Head, who was a son 
apparently of Adam Head, of Chilton, by Alice, 
his wife. 

And 

It is recorded in a MS., compiled by the late 
Mr. Job Lowsley, that a tombstone buried in 
the church at the time of the restoration, bore 
the inscription: *‘ Sir Thomas Head, ob. 1683.’ 
His wife’s name was Mary and he left a son, 
Peregrine, born 1645, but appears to have died 
without issue, as the estate passed to John 
Head, son of John Head, of Chilton, the elder 
brother of Thomas. 


I have recently been looking up a number 
of wills connected with this family, but I can 
find nothing in them to confirm any of the 
foregoing statements. Apparently John 
Head, of Stanmore, Beedon, who died 1657, 
had three sons: (1) John, of Hodcot, West 
Illsley, who married Jane, dau. of John 
Tubb, of East Challow, and died 1701; (2) 
Adam, of Stanmore (will d. 22 Oct., 1669), 
who had an only child Frances, married 
Bolton James, of Denford; (3) Thomas, of 
Langley, Hampstead Norris, who -had a 
daughter Alice and a son John, matriculated 
9 May, 1672, aged 16, New Inn Hall; mar- 
ried 1687, Anne, dau. of Richard Pocock, 
of Chieveley, and died 1711 (will pr. 31 Oct., 
1711). Anne, the widow of John, of, Stan- 
more, 1657 (above), in her will dated 25 Oct., 
1686, mentions her grandson, John Head, of 
Langley, in parish of Hampstead Norris, 
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gent., her son John Head and _ son-in-law 
John Ayshcombe (of Lyford, Esq.). 


I have a number of wills and notes referr- 
ing to this family and that of the Winter- 
bourne and Chilton and other branches 
which I shall be pleased to exchange for the 
parentage of Mary Head, who in 1677 mar- 
ried, at Basildon, Thomas Buckeridge my 
kinsman and died 1705/6, but was appar- 
ently not buried there. In the marriage 
bond she or Jethro Tull is described as being 
of Bradfield, but I can find no trace there 
of her, although there are several Tull wills 
connected with this village. 

A. SrepHens Dyer. 

207, Kingston Road, 

Teddington, Middx. 


YHANGING LONDON: NEVILL’S 
COURT.—The Times (12 Feb., p. 11) re- 
cords that this picturesque ‘‘ backwater,” 
between Great New Street and Fetter Lane, 
is to make way for a new street. By an ar- 
rangement with the owners, the Goldsmith’s 
Co., it is to be widened from its present 
width of 4-7ft. to 35ft.; later, Middle New 
Street will follow to make a new traffic route 
from Shoe Lane to Chancery Lane. Called 
Neville’s Alley (1624), Nevill’s Court (1799), 
and Nevil’s Court (1810), it is named after 
the local property-owners, either the Neville 
family, or Ralph Nevill, Bishop of Chiches- 
ter (Chichester Rents). In the time of Ed- 
ward I the court was so miry that it was 
barred up for many years. Until 1912 many 
old houses stood here, but, being unsafe, had 
to be demolished; they had little gardens 
with flowers and shrubs, and many of the 
residents had ancestors there in James I.’s 
time. No. 10, a fine old house, is to be kept. 
The first Governor of Victoria—C. J. la 
Trobe—-lived in it, but was not, as is some- 
times stated, born here. The Moravian 
Chapel and the Minister’s House will also re- 
main. 
Victoria and Albert Museum,and plates li-liii 
of Ogilvy’s ‘ Relics and Memorials of London 
City’ form useful records of the old struc- 
tures. Keir Hardie lived at No. 10 and 
afterwards at No. 14, and in 1920 some roots 
of corn were dug up in one of the gardens. 
J. ARDAGH. 


THE SCOTS BOX (See 8 S. x. 395).—This 
* box, of which an illustration appeared 


in The Times of Nov. 29, 1928, was restored | 


to the Royal Scottish Corporation in 1923. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 


Littlehampton. 


Dr. Purirp Norman’s drawing in the | 


jcoat ‘‘Sable, a lion 
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Readers’ Queries. 





OBERT FRANCIS. — Son of Roger 
Francis, of Trewerne, Co. Montgomery ; 
adm. to Gray’s Inn, Mar. 9, 1671/2; hanged 
at Tyburn, July 24, 1685, for the death of 
Thomas Dangerfield. Wood (‘Life and 
Times,’ iii. 153) states that he was ‘‘ some- 
times of Christ Church.’’ Is any thing else 
known of his early career? Can he be identi- 
fied with Robert Francis, clerk to Sir Joseph 
Williamson, Secretary of State, from 1666 or 
perhaps earlier? The latter had a brother, 
Benjamin, a brother-in-law, Henry Aldrich, 
and a nephew, J. Aldrich (Calendars of 
State Papers, Domestic). This Henry Ald- 
rich is probably to be identified with the 
Henry Aldrich, son of Robert, of Weight- 
more or Wetmoor, Staffs., who married 
Judith Fraunces, as J. Aldrich writes to his 
uncle from ‘‘ Wettmere’’ in October, 1668. 
This Robert Francis also appears to have 
heen a Christ Church man, as his nephew 
writing in September of the same year from 
Christ Church makes a request for “ fair 
writing for the sake of the University your 
Mother in which you will oblige a consider- 
able number, and me among your other 
cronies at Christ Church.’’ Neither Francis, 
if they were indeed two, appears in Foster’s 
‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ 
J. B. Wurrsore. 
HENRY ALDRICH.—Can the Henry Ald- 
rich referred to in the previous query be 
identified with the man of this name _ who 
was Deputy Treasurer at Wars in Ireland, 
and perhaps secretary to the Derby House 
Committee (Committee of both Houses for 
Affairs in Ireland) under the Commonwealth, 
and afterwards secretary to Lord Berkeley, 
of Stratton? (See ‘Calendars of State 
Papers,’ passim). He may be the Henry 
‘« Aldridge ’”’ residing in 1658 ‘“‘ at the end 
of the bowling-alley in Westminster,’ if so, 
he and his wife were presumably the Henry 
and Judith Aldrich whose son Henry, bap- 
tized at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, in 
1647, afterwards became Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford. ie 
According to Wood (‘ Life and Times,’ 111. 
39), the Dean’s father impaled as his wife's 
rampant or’’; this, 
though not apparently borne by any family 
of Francis, closely resembles a Francis coat, 
Per bend sinister, sable and or, a lion ramp- 


| ant counter-changed. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 
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collections and Experiences’ by Edmund 
Yates (4th edition, 1885) may be read :— 

In ‘ Pendennis,’ Thackeray, under the name 

of ‘‘Foker’” had most offensively, though 


amusingly reproduced every characteristic in | 


language, manner, and gesture of our fellow- 
member, Mr. Andrew Arcedeckne (of the Gar- 
rick Club) and had gone so far as to give an 


exact woodcut portrait of him to Mr. Andrew 


Arcedeckne’s intense annoyance. 
Who was Mr. Andrew Arcedeckne ? 
Frepk. C. WHITE. 
fABL ADDY.—Can anyone give informa- 
4 tion regarding the Norse earl Addy, who 
was buried at Cherry Burton or Cherry Nor- 
ton, near Beverley, Yorks, at some time after 
the last pre-Conquest invasion of the Danes? 
He is mentioned in one of Nichol’s works on 
‘Yorkshire,’ the reference of which is lost. 
Nichols mentions that his reputation still 
lingered. Where also is his burial-place ? 
A. G. E. 
DDISON FAMILY.—What was the re- 
lationship of Joseph Addison, ‘‘ Specta- 
tor,’ to the Rev. William Addison, Rector 
of Thirsk, Yorkshire, about same dates ? 
A. G. E. 
RICKETT.—I should be glad to have any 
information about the Prickett family, 
resident in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries at York, Allerthorpe, Wressel 
Castle and Kilham, all in Yorkshire. 
F. F. Prickett. 
AN ALBUM OF WATER-COLOUR 
zs PAINTINGS.—I have an album of 
water-colour paintings collected by Mrs. W. 
Herbert, wife of the Very Rev, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Herbert, LL.D., Dean of Manchester, 
dating from about 1831. The following 
names occur beneath the sketches :—Hon. 
Thomas Liddell; Oldfield; Miss L. Bowles; 
Lady John Russel; Thomas Lister; W. Pin- 
ney; Mr. Markham; Lady C. Lister; Lady 
H. Corry; Miss Lowther; Mrs. G. Mont- 
gomery ; Rev. G. Montgomery; Mrs. Stephen 
Lushington; Captain Bunbury; Miss Rux- 
ton; Hardwicke; Mr. Bentley; Mr. Carter; 
Mr. Coventry ; and Lady Theresa Lewis. 
Were any of the above-named artists, or 
were the sketches only presented by them to 
the owner of the album? 
I should be glad to identify any of the per- 
sons named. 


PE. De MM. 


‘HARLES GRANT, VICOMTE DE 
VAUX.—I have a small engraving of 
Charles Grant, Vicomte de Vaux, who is de- 
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Me: ANDREW ARCEDECKNE.—In ‘ Re- | 


scribed as ‘‘ Maréchal des Camps et Armées 
de sa Majesté trés Chretiénne.’’ It is signed 
‘Condé pinx est scu’’ and from the style 


'of the costume dates from about the middle 
|of the eighteenth century. The army re- 


ferred to was doubtless that of Maria Theresa 
of Austria, and I should be glad of any in- 
formation as to the identity of Charles 
Grant. 

A, R. Martin. 


[HE EGERTON BRYDGES LIBRARY.— 


I should be glad of information as to the 
fate of the library of Sir Egerton Brydges, 
the founder of the Lee Priory press. I am 
endeavouring to trace a manuscript which be- 
longed to him in 1802, when he was living at 
Denton Court, near Canterbury. From 1810 
to 1818 he resided at Lee Priory, Ickham, the 
residence of his eldest son, and after 1818 
until his death in 1837 he lived chiefly at 
Geneva. Was his library sold or dispersed 
at his death, and, if so, has any catalogue of 
it been published ? 

A. R. M. 


fISH IN POEMS AND TALES.—I would 

be very glad to have exact bibliographical 

indications of poems and short stories as well 

as folk-songs and tales and legends, where 

fish are chief persons (not occasional figures). 
Orto F. BaBier. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 

CHOOLBOY RHYMES ON “ FINIS.’’— 
In my school-time at Dalston, 1868-1870, 
or at Tonbridge, 1861-1877, I learnt the fol- 
lowing rhyme :— 

EF for Finny, I for Jenny [pron. * Jinny *] 

N for Nickery Nony. 
I for John the watering-man, 
And § for Sally Stony. 

It would be interesting to know if others 
know the rhyme, in this or some variant 
form. It would seem to go back to the time 
when J was used where we now use J. 

G. C. Moore Smit. 

Sheffield. 

\ JHISTON CLIFFS.—John. Wesley, in his 

‘Serious Thoughts occasioned by the late 
earthquake at Lisbon,’ refers at considerable 
length to what he calls the affair of Whiston 
Cliffs, ‘‘ of which,’’ he says, ‘‘ were it not for 
the unparalleled stupidity of the English, 
all England would have rung Jong ago from 
one sea to enother.’’ He recounts in detail 
the tearing away of parts of the solid cliff, 
the cleaving asunder of the ground in a thou- 
sand places, and the disruption of enormous 
masses of rock; and proceeds to contend that 
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it is impossible to explain the phenomenon | 


as effected by a merely natural cause. 
Was any reference made to the occurrence 


in the newspapers of the day, and was any | 


scientific explanation ever adduced ? 
H. J. AYLIFFE. 
28, Arundel St., Brighton. 


ONG BY CHARLES SACKVILLE, 
Y EARL OF DORSET. — In 
Maurois’ ‘ Les Silences du Colonel Bramble,’ 
ch. xvi., is a poem: ‘‘ Chanson du Comte de 
Dorset, 1665.”’ 

There ave nine verses, the first runs as fol- 
lows :— 

En cet instant, belles personnes, 
Un adolescent bien poudré 

A coup sir prés de vous fredonne 
La chanson que vous adorez. 


, 
oY 


Fa, do, sol, ré. 


Is this a translation of a genuine poem? 
I have been unable to find it in Dorset’s 
works. 
GesS.G: 
“ TOOKING THROUGH ONE’S FIN- 
GERS.’’—According to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
Bishop Latimer found occasion to take Arch- 
bishop Cranmer to task for ‘‘ looking upon 
the King’s business through his fingers.’ 
Can any reader tell me what is meant by this 
curious expression ? 
Suirtey H. Harper. 
Qik HENRY CLINTON’S LETTERS.— 
, About a year ago a number of Sir Henry 
Clinton’s letters were sold by Messrs. Put- 
tick and Simpson. Would any reader know 
whether those letters are to be published? I 
am anxious to trace any account of Sir 
Henry having visited Bath about 1766. 
BR OxS: 


JENNY YARD PENCE.—What coats-of- 
arms have this curious charge and are 
they all from Herefordshire ? 


K. E. Corr. 
| OSARTES.—Has any book been written 
on these? . 

EK. E. Core. 


AUTHOR WANTED.— John Bull and_ his 
ye Wonderful Lamp,’ by Homunculus, with 
six illustrations, designed by the author, Lon- 


don, John Petherham, 94, High Holborn, 1849. | 


Printed by C. Whittingham, Chiswick. Pp. 
l-viii. 1-59, 4to. A recent re-issue attributes 
this work to W. M. Thackeray, but gives no 
authority. 

Wyatt WINGROVE, M.D. 


Lyme Regis. 
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Replies. 


CHANGES OF NAME. 
(clvi. 136). 


HLERE is no register of change of name or 
of names changed in Scotland for the 
reason that all persons are at liberty to 
assume any name they like (Christian or sur- 
name) whenever and as often as they desire 
to do so, provided of course that the change 
is bona fide :— 

The true principle is that a person may sue 
or be sued, under the name by which he is at 
the time called and known, and which he uses 
in his contracts and transactions with the pub- 
lic, and by means of which, as a sufficient de- 
scription of him, his identity is rendered in- 
disputable.—per Lord Cowan in Kinloch v 
Lowrie (16 Dunlop, Court of Session Cases, p. 
187 @ 200). 

_ The difficulty may be to establish the 
identity of the person under his old name and 
his new one and for this purpose the proper 
evidence in Scotland (taking the place of 
Royal Licence or Deed Poll in England) is a 
certificate from the Lord Lyon King of 
Arms, the charge for which under 30 Vic- 
toria, cap. 17, Schedule B is 15s. and _ ex- 
penses of preparing certificate and _ proving 
the facts. 

Usually the Lord Lyon’s certification is 
embodied in a patent or Extract Matricula- 
tion of Armorial Bearings, and such changes 
appear in the ‘ Public Register of All Arms 
and Bearings in Scotland,’ but where no arms 
are recorded no evidence of a certificate is 
(so far) preserved in the office registers, but 
on application it could be ‘‘ recorded for pre- 
servation’’ in the Court Book of the Lyon 
Court and if sufficient applications were 
made no doubt a ‘‘ Special Division ’’ of the 
Court Book would be assigned for that pur- 
pose and would become a register such as that 
asked for by your correspondent. 

In Scotland, where surnames are few, and 
largely consist of highland patronymics or 
lowland place-names derived from land 
ownership, the ‘‘ surname proper’’ (if one 
may so call it) is frequently amplified (thus 
ensuring identity) by an additional pat- 
ronymic (e.g. MacGregor of MacGregor) to 
denote chiefship or of the principal estate 
owned (e.g. Rose of Kilravoch) ; or associated 
with the race, but no longer owned (Stewart 
of Appin). Where these ‘‘ designations ’’ 
are ordinarily used they are legally regarded 
not necessarily as indicating ownership of 
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the land in question, but as ‘‘ part of the sur- 
name’’ (Morrison’s ‘ Dict, of Decisions of 
the Court of Sessions,’ 
frequently appear on the visiting cards of 
Seots county families. 

In order to prevent persons who use these 
designations from subscribing themselves as 
peers by the last territorial name alone, the 
statute, 1672, cap. 47, carefully specified 
that the Christian name or initial should be 
prefixed, and that ‘‘of ’’ should be prefixed 
to the territorial ‘‘ designation.’ 

It is well known that in Scotland surnames 
are very variable and variations are fre- 
quently found even amongst children of the 
same family—where some may be found to 
take one ‘‘surname and designation’ and 
some another. 
mented on in the seventeenth century by Lord 
Advocate Sir George Mackenzie, of Rose- 
haugh (Works ii. p. 490), who also points 
out that many of the principal Scots fami- 
lies are named solely from their lands (ibid. 
li. 615). 

CARRICK. 


Many though not all, changes of name are 
dealt with in the following works: 

An Index to Changes of Name under the 
authority ot Act of Parliament or Royal 
Licence, and including irregular changes... 
1760-1901. By B. W. P. Phillimore and E. A. 
Fry (1905), pp. xxxii+3574+1 

Register of Changes of Name during the war 
by Deed Poll and Enrolment as announced in 
the London Gazette. Collected by E. F. Cory 
Kernick (British Empire Union); over 3,000 
names. 

I presented to the British Museum a 
collection arranged alphabetically in shape 
(1) of the German names changed; and (2) 
of the British names adopted. In olden 
times many names were changed in the most 
casual manner so that no list is compre- 
hensive. An example of this of this is to be 
found in my privately printed pamphlet: 


The Name of Gordon; patronymics which it 
M 


has replaced or reinforced. Collated by J. M. 
Builoch (Huntly, Aberdeenshire, 1906); S8vo. 
pp. tf 

There may be other similar books for all 
I know. 


de Mi. 


An ‘ Index to Changes of Name,’ by Philli- 
more and Fry, was published some years ago. 
The Indexes to The Times also contain refer- 
ences to changes in surnames which have ap- 
peared in that paper from time to time. 


Ee. W. 


BULLOCH. 


4160-63), and as such | 


This was noticed and com- ! 
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NHE MAGPIE AND STUMP (elvi. 135).— 

The ‘ History of Signboards’ by Jacob 
Larwood and John Camden Hotten (London, 
Chatto and Windus, 1898), p, 221, states :— 


The Magpie and Stump represents the mag- 
pie sitting on the stump of a tree; it : 
the sign of one of the Whig pothouses in 
Old Bailey during the riots of 1715. There 
still an old house with such a sign in Che) 
Walk, Chelsea. 


The authors observe (p. 220) :- 


The magpie being a bird of good omen, w 
on that account, very often chosen [as a s] 
with this another reason concurred, nar 
the sign of the eatable pie falling into di: 
it was transformed into the magpie (see Co 
and Pie); and this transmission was so muc 
the easier, as the original name of the mag- 
pie was pie (Latin pica, French pie), and only 
subsequently, for its knowing antics, did it 
receive the nickname of maggoty pie [footnote, 
*magot is in French a quaint little figure ” 
which gradually was abbreviated into mag- 
pie. The full form of the epithet is 
ec in the nursery rhyme :— 

‘Round about, round about, 
Maggoty Pie. 

My = tather loves good ale, 
And so do oa 

They also state (p. 382) :- 

The Pie was a sign in very early times, and 
gave its name to Pie Corner “a place called 
from such a sign, sometimes a fair inn for 


receipt of travellers,” Stow p. 139—One of 
the most famous inns with that sign was the 
Pie in Aldgate... The Cock and Pie was 
once common. At an inn at Ipswich there 


used to be a rude representation of a cock 
perched on a pie, which was discovered whilst 
the house was undergoing some repairs. 

There was a well-known inn called the 
Cock and Pie, on the site of Rathbone Place, 
Oxford Street, about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, which was the resort of the 
‘fancy ’’ of those days. 

With reference to the origin of the sign 
Cock and Pie, after mentioning the sugges- 
tion that it may have been due to the ancient 
Catholic oath, to swear by Cock and Pie (by 
God and the Pie, or Roman Catholic service 
book), Messrs. Larwood and Hotten are in- 
clined to think that it was an abbreviation 
of the Peacock and Pie: 

In encient times the peacock was a 
favourite dish, and was introduced on the 
table in a pie; the head, with gilt beak, 
being elevated above the crust, and _ the 
beautiful feathers of the tail expanded. As 
a dainty dish, then, it may have been put up, 
like the other good things of this world. as 
a trap hungry or epicurean passers-by ; at 
last the dish went out of fashion, the name 
even became a mystery, and was rendered by 
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the sign painters, according to their own 
understanding, by a Cock and Magpie, which 
is still very common. 

At Chatsworth, the original name _ was 
mutilated by a provincialism into the Cock 
and Pynot (Derbyshire for ‘‘ Magpie’’). 
Other signs, associated with the magpie, are 
the Maggoty Pie, an inn in the Strand in the 
reign of James I, alluded to in Shirley’s 
Comedy of ‘The Ball’; the Magpie and 
Pewter Platter, in Wood Street, which 
originated from the sign representing a mag- 
pie standing by a dish and picking out of it; 
and the Magpie and Crown, which formerly 
stood in Aldgate, and was famous for its ale; 
so much so that a Mr. Renton, who kept it, 
left behind him, on his death, property 
amounting to £600,000, chiefly the profits of 
the Magpie and Crown ale. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to recall 
that an inn, called the Magpie and Stump, 
was the favourite evening ‘resort of Mr. Low- 
ten, Mr. Perker’s clerk, where Mr. Pickwick 
was introduced to the company of ‘‘ Simkin 
and Green’s managing clerk, and Smithers 
and Price’s chancery, and Pimkin and 
Thomas’s out o’ doors—sings a capital song, 
he does—and Jack Bamber, and ever so many 
more,’’? including a gentleman in a checked 
shirt and Mosaic studs, and another, to 
whom smoking was board and lodging, and 
with regard to whom Mr. Pickwick thought 
‘that if it were washing too, it would be all 
the better.’’ 


Dickens says of the sign of this tavern :— 

The weather-beaten sign-board bore the 
half-obliterated semblance of a magpie in- 
tently eyeing a crooked streak of brown paint, 
which the neighbours had heen taught from 
infancy to consider as the ‘‘ stump.” 
and he describes the house as “ situated in 
a court, happy in the double advantage of 
being in the vicinity of Clare Market, and 
closely approximating to the back of New 
Inn.’’ Perhaps, however, the novelist was 
describing an imaginary house, and called it 
the Magpie and Stump, as being a curious 
sign he had come across in his rambles among 
old inns. . 


However this may be, Larwood and Hotten, | 
in their book before quoted from, state (pp. | 
42, 43) that in 1864 there were in London 
four inns called the Magpie and Stump, and | 
sixteen with the sign of the Cock in combina- | 
tion with Bottles, Hoops, Lions, Magpies, 
etc. 

Wma. Sevr-Weeks. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 
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HENBY ELSING, CLERK OF THE 

PARLIAMENTS (clvi. 65, 118).—J 
ended the note on the two Elsings by giving, 
without comment, the two dates, 1654 and 
1656, for the death of Elsing, junior, clerk 
of the House of Commons. Wood (‘Athene,’ 
iii, 565, 1817 ed.) says he died about the 
middle of August, 1654, and was buried in 
his private chapel at Hounslow. A footnote 
states he was brought from Hounslow and 
buried beside his wife in the middle chancel 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on Sept. 30, 
1656. Reference to the calendars of contem- 
porary State Papers shows that on Mar 1, 
1653/4 (‘ 8.P.D.’ p. 459) Elsing excused him- 
self, on ground of illness, from attending a 
committee of the Council of State. On the 
23rd of the same month (‘8.P.D.’ p. 51) he 
was nominated a member of a committee, 
and on Aug. 30, 1654 (‘S.P.D.’ p. 343), an 
order of Council allotting salaries of £300 a 
year to each of the Commissioners for Ap- 
peals and regulating the Excise provides for 
the consequent payment, as from the preced- 
ing March 25, “‘to the executors of Henry 
Klsing to the use of his children.’’ This is 
conclusive as to the year of death and con- 
firms Wood. I have examined the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of St. Margaret’s for the 
years 1654-56 without result. The entry in 
1656 gives no hint that the interment was at 
all out of the ordinary. The charges usual 
for a burial in the church were paid and the 
‘“ benevolence ’? (10s.) commonly made by 
the families of better class parishioners was 
duly received by the churchwardens. It 
seems likely therefore that Elsing was buried 
at Hounslow and that two years later his 
remains were transferred to St. Margaret’s. 

J. V. Kerrro, 

Rothesay, St. Albans. 

St: WENCESLAS IN ENGLAND (clvi. 28, 
0 70).—Since replying to Herr Basier’s 
query about our carol (at the last reference) 
I have consulted the works of modern Czech 
historians and find it necessary to revise 
former conceptions. 

Relying on the earlier standard historians 
Palacky and Tomek, Count Liitzow, Professor 
W. S. Monroe and other authorities on 
Bohemian history give St. Vaclav’s years 899- 
936. The modern historians J. Pekar and 
V. Novotny have established that the saint 
was born about 907 and that his murder 
took place on Sept. 28, 929. It was generally 
supposed that his mother, Drahomira, and 


| his brother, Boleslay the Cruel, were 
| heathens, and that the murder was directly 
| due to pagan reaction against the adoption 
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of Christianity under his grandparents, 
Prince Borivoj and St. Ludmila, whose con- 
version was effected by the Slav Apostles 
Saints Cyril and Methodius. Novotny 
(Ceske Dejiny i) shows that Drahomira was 
at least nominally Christian, and that she 
strangled her mother-in-law, Ludmila, not on 
syounds of religion but of cupidity. Vaclav, 
who owed his early training to St. Ludmila, 
and was educated in the Slav and Latin 
liturgies, succeeded his father, Vratislav, as 
Prince in 921. According to Novotny, Vaclav 
was conspicuous for ascetic piety and good 
works, and even contemplated abdication in 
favour of his brother, and retiring to Rome 
asamonk. There is no record of his military 
prowess, though he is reckoned a brave and 
capable soldier. Bohemia had for rivals the 
warlike Arnulph of Bavaria and Henry the 
Fowler of Saxony, subduer of the Elbe Slavs 
(Polabes). Vaclav was compelled to pay 
tribute to Henry, from whom he received the 
arm of St. Vitus, which led him to found 
the church succeeded by St. Vitus’ cathedral 
on the Hradcany hill, Prague. The nobles 
grew jealous of the welcome and favour shown 
by Vaclav to monks with books and relics from 
Germany, and incited his martial brother 


Boleslav against him. Boleslav invited 
Vaclav to visit him at his castle at Stara 
Boleslav (Alt Bunzlau), northern Bohemia, 


where he arrived on the day of Saints Cosmas 
and Damian, Sept. 27. As is generally 
known, early next morning, on his way to 
mass at the church of those saints, Vaclav 
was ambushed and slain by Boleslav and his 
accomplices. Persecution of Vaclav’s friends 
and counsellors followed, and Podivin, the 
page of our carol (see a Translation of 
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Vladimir Stastny’s poem at 10 S. viii. 175) | 


escaped, but was afterwards hanged in a 
wood at Stara Boleslav. 


Some years ago I visited Stara Boleslav, | 


and saw the relics and pictures illustrating 
episodes in the saint’s life. The emperor 
Charles IV was a great admirer of St. Vaclav, 
and erected an altar in his honour at Aix- 
la-Chapelle and founded a chapter of Czech 
canons at Bingen. He was baptised Vaclav, 
but adopted the name of Charles when in 
France. At: Stara Boleslav is a church of 
St. Mary, containing the celebrated picture 
of the Madonna known as the ‘ palladium 
of the Bohemian land.’’ This is said to be 
either a present from St. Methodius to St. 
Ludmila, or formed by her out of abandoned 
molten idols. St. Vaclav always carried it 
with him, and on his death it was hidden in 


—_—— 


a field by Podivin or the murderers. 
Bohemian historians, including the en- 
lightened Jesuit Bohuslav Balbin, considered 
Stara Boleslav the centre of Bohemia, when 
frontiers varied. 

The contemporary writer Jaroslay Durych 
has written a drama, ‘St. Vaclav,’ in which 
the characters are Vaclav, Boleslav, thei: 
mother Drahomira, their sister Pribyslava, 
the priests Paul and Krastej, the nobleman 
Hnevsa and his accomplices in the murder, 
and Podivin. All are Christians, if nomin- 
ally in some instances. The relations of 
Pribyslava to her husband the Prince of the 
Charvaty (i.e., Croats, but not the people of 
modern Croatia) are like those of Queen 
Edith to Edward the Confessor, whom Vaclay 
also resembles. It is Hnevsa who urges the 
reluctant Boleslav to fratricide, declaring 
that he is the needed national leader and not 
a monk subservient to the Germans. 

The ancient hymn runs ‘‘ St. Vaclav, lord 
of the Bohemian land, our Prince, pray for 
us to God the Holy Spirit. . . Thou art heir 
of the Bohemian land, remember thy heritage, 
let us not perish nor future generations . 
We desire thy aid, have mercy upon us, com- 
fort the sorrowful, repel al] evil.’’ 

\s the late Count Liitzow once remarked 
to me, his country is full of* legends of 
“Good King Wenceslas.”’ 

Francts C. MarcuHant. 

Streatham. 


MHE ROYAL SOVEREIGN (celvi. 128, s.v. 

‘Two Hundred Years Ago’).—The news- 
paper notice given at the above reference is 
somewhat misleading. 

Royat Sovereren, 100, 1st rate, was built 
by Peter Pett at Woolwich as Sovereren. 
Laid down 21 Dec., 1635, launched October 
1637. For a time she was known as 
‘* Sovereign of the Seas’”’ and as ‘‘ Common- 
wealth.’? Her dimensions are given in both 
1677 and 1688 as:—127ft. length of keel; 
47ft. 10in. breadth of beam; 19ft. 4in. depth 
of hold; (1545)T. She carried 815 men during 
war time at home, 710 men in war time 
abroad, and 605 men in peace time. Her war 
service included :—Kentish Knock, 1652; both 
second and third Dutch Wars, 1665-1667; 
Beachy Head 1690; Barfleur, etc., 1692. 

She was rebuilt or ‘‘ large repairs’’ in 
1660 and in 1684, and on Jan. 27, 1695/96, 
was accidentally burnt at Chatham. Her 
name does not appear in Sergison’s list for 
October 1697, but in his list of additions is :— 

1st rate Rut SoverErene (1882)T. ‘‘ Built 
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’ 


at Woolwich by Fisher Harding’”’ to date 


‘‘added 25 April, 1701,’’ ‘‘ 880 men, 110 


guns.’’ This was, in fact, not a new vessel 
but a re-build of the original SOVEREIGN. 
Her dimensions were :—175ft. length of gun- 
roieil 141ft. Zin. length of keel; S5Oft. 34in. 
beam; 20ft. lin. depth of hold; (1883) T. 

She had been under “‘ great repairs ’’ at 
Chatham by Benjamin Rosewell in the years 
preceding 1728, in which year, apparently 
February 1728/1729, she was launched from 
her repairing slip. 

We find her employed as a Ist rate on 
Harbour Service in July 1762. 

This period of 125 years for the life of a 
ship is not exorbitant. We still have the 
famous IMPLACABLE ex DuGuay Trovutn, built 
at| Rochefort in 1800, captured from the 
French 1804—129 years with few great re- 
pairs and no known re-build; and, of course, 
there is the Vicrory, 1759-62, with two 
‘ middling repairs ’’ and one “‘ great repair ’”’ 
between 1783 and 1793; re-built 1800-1803 and 
1814-1816, and large alteration, etc., circa 
1925, etc. Her sea service lasted from 1778 
to 1912—or 134 years. 


The second vessel of this name was :— 

1786. Royan Sovereren, 100, Ast rate. 
Built at Plymouth by Sir J. Williams 
183ft. 105in. length; 150ft. 93in. length of 
keel; 52ft. lin. beam; 22ft. 24in. depth of 
hold; (2175) T. Draught 13ft. din. fore; 
18ft. 8in. aft. Fought Grortous 1 June, 
1794; cruising off Ushant 30 May, 1795; 
Mediterranean 1804; Trafalgar 21 Oct., 1805. 
Re-named CaptTatn circa 1827 as 1st rate 
receiving ship. Taken to pieces 1841. 

Then followed Royan Soveretcn, yacht, 
built at Deptford 1804, by Sir J. Henslow— 
96ft. length; 80ft. 5in. length of keel; 25ft. 
8in. beam; 10ft. 6in. depth of hold. (278) T. 
She remained in Navy Lists until about 1840. 


At cliv. 422, 438, 439 are given the Ports- 
mouth Royat-Soverricns of 1833-1838; 25 
April, 1857 ; 26 Feb., 1891; and April 1915. 


There is still another of the name, viz. :— 


The SoveEREIGN or Royat SoverEIGN (205) 
T., Paddle Mail Steam Packet, built in 1821 
at Rotherhithe by William Elias Evans (see 
Parliamentary Papers H.C. 203 of 1838, ‘ Post 
Office Steam Packets transferred to 
Admiralty’). Her name on transfer to the 
Royal Navy was altered to Monkey. See 
clii. 327, 347, 365, and cliv. 62, where this list 


in chronological order of the introduction of ' 
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steam propelled vessels into the Royal Navy 
had additions made to it. 
Joun A. Ruvert-Jonss. 

Hydrographic Survey, 

Southampton. 
NORTH COUNTRY FOLK SONG (elvi. 
136).—The song referred to appears to be 
a variation of the old north country song :— 
Our gudeman cam’ hame at e’en, 
And hame cam’ he; 
And there he saw a saddle horse, 
Where nae horse should be. 

He asks how the horse came here- oy. 
horse, quo’ she: Ay, a horse, quo’ he. Ye 
blind auld dotard carle, And blinder mat ye 
be, It’s but a bonnie milk cow, My minnie 
sent to me’’—ete. A pair of jackboots, a 
sword, a wig, coat, and, finally, a stundy 
man, are dealt with in similar verses. The 
wife ‘‘explains”’ that the man is ‘‘a new 
milking maid, My mither sent to me ’’—and 
the song ends with the gudeman’s com- 
plaint :— 

Far hae I ridden, 

And muckle hae I seen, 
But lang-bearded maidens 
Saw I never nane. 

It is curious that the one intruder becomes 
three in the variation referred to. The song 
is printed in Ritson’s ‘ Scottish Songs,’ vol. 
li, p. 296, with the air (Second edition, Glas- 
gow, 1869). My grandmother used to sing 
portions of this old song, as she sat at her 
knitting. 

KX. Rogers. 

A well-known Scottish song on the lines 
indicated in this query is ‘‘ Our gudeman 
cam’ hame at e’en,’’ which first appeared in 
Herd’s Collection, 1776, and will be found in 
Chambers’ ‘ The Scottish Songs,’ vol. i. p. 
212 (Edinburgh, 1829). In this the gude 
man is told that a ‘‘ si iddle horse,’’ he spies, 
is a ‘‘bonnie milk-cow.’’ And a “sturdy 
man’’ is a new ‘‘ milkin’ maid.’’ 

To RD: 
KXA VESACRE (clvi. 136).—In Devon and 
Cornwall Notes and Queries (xii. p. 155) 
I queried the origin of the place-name 
Knaves Ash, which we find at the junction 


| of the parishes of Ipplepen, Berry Pomeroy 


and Little Hempston as Knave’s Ash Cross, 
and, near by, Knave’s Ash Barn. In the 
Ordnance Survey of 1810 it is spelt Knaysash- 
barn. It is the only instance of the name on 
the Survey of Devonshire. A correspondent 
pointed out that the racecourse at York is 
known as ‘‘ Knaves mire.’”? The Vicar of 


Ippleden (ibidem p. 216) pointed out that 
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some twelve years previous (c. 1911) they 
‘beat the bounds’ of Ipplepen parish, of 
which there was no previous record; and at 
each place where three parishes met a boy 
was trounced; or, where there was water, 
ducked therein. This old custom mentioned 
by John Brand (‘Observations on Popular 
Antiquities ’) was doubtless intended to im- 
press on the very young mind of the parish 
the position of the boundary marks, to be 
had in remembrance. Is Knavesacre also a 
similar conjunction of three parishes where 
a knave was periodically reminded of the 
boundary stone? Perhaps Mr. J. P. Bacon- 
Puitiies will tell us if this explanation 
meets the facts, or someone will suggest 
another interpretation of interest also to us 
in Devonshire. 
Hueu R. Warkin. 

Bovey Tracey. 

See Massinger’s ‘A New Way to pay old 
Debts,’ Act II, Se. iii. 

Alas! when you are lord 
Of this lady’s manor, as I know you will be. 
You may with the lease of glebe land, called 
Knave’s-acre, 
A place | would manure, requite your 


vassal. 


“Manure”? is here said to  imean 
“occupy.” 
S. O. Appy. 
“(ULAGE ” (clvi. 10, 52, 85, 137).—This 

’ word occur as ‘‘ cullage,’’ and is used 
by agriculturists in various applications. 
Cut herbage left to rot, manure heaps in 
brew yards, etc. In the eighties, while 
cycling in Warwickshire down a narrow lane, 
I was checked by a Jabourer and warned of 
a ‘heap of cullage”’ lying across the fair- 
way. This I found was a pile of thorny 
hedge cuttings. 

Wvatr WINGROVE, M.D. 
Lyme Regis. 


(JOCKADES (clvi. 136).—During a period 

extending from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century the capuchin or chaperon 
was much worn by civilians; it consisted 
of a complete covering for the head with an 
opening or two eyeholes in front, and below 


a small cape to cover the shoulders, and on | 


the top a long liripipe. It became fashion- 
able to arrange this with the liripipe wound 
round the head and the cape forming a kind 
of cockscomb arising from the head. But 
it was not unusual to sling it over the 
shoulder with the two ends hanging down 
behind and in front. For illustration see the 
Notary’s brass, c. 1475, at St. Mary Tower, 
Ipswich. Again, with an advance of fashion, 
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this was twisted into a rosette much reduced 
in size and worn as an ornament, from which 
maybe derived the shoulder-knot of the Order 
of the Garter. 

This rosette appears to be the foundation 
of the cockade worn by a servant of an officer 
in the army, but in early Victorian times 
its use seems to have spread to any first-rate 
coachman. At the present time it is worn 
by servants of Ambassadors and is coloured 
accordingly. Mr. Skeat in ‘The Past at 
our Doors’ says the cockade was worn by 
gentlemen down to 1789, black for the House 
of Hanover, and white for the Jacobites. He 
suggests the word ‘‘ cockade ”’ is derived from 
the tie or fastening used for ‘‘ cocking ”’ or 
fastening back the brim of the hat. Com- 
pare the modern strings of a bishop’s hat. 

Water E. GAwTHorP. 

96, High Road, N.2. 

YLACK-NAME: BENGEO, HERTS (elvi. 

81, 121).—Whatever places in other 
countries with the elements Bening and 
hoo in their name may represent: in Hert- 
fordshire Bengeo is generally considered to 
have been the hoh of the sons of the Saxon 
Beorna or Benna. It is found as Beningho 
in the thirteenth century. The site is a 
spur of land at the junction of the rivers 
Rib and Beane. In the same way Bening- 
ton, Herts, is interpreted as the ton of the 
sons of Benna. 

H. C. ANDREWS. 
S: SPEED, 1732 (clvi. 135).—Though I am 
“unable to identify 8. Speed, I can say 
that he was not Vicar of Marshfield. John 
Cary was incumbent from 1721-56. 
Roxtanp AUSTIN. 

POLK-LORE: WALKING UNDER A 

LADDER (clv. 172, 209, 247).—French 
people also believe that it brings ill luck to 
walk under a ladder. In the Revue des 
traditions populaires, Tome xvi. 1901, on p. 
664, I find this notice: ‘‘ Passer sous une 
échelle.—Quelqu’un mourra dans la famille, 


si on venait & passer sous une échelle. 
(Herstal, pres Liege). 
Otto F. Baster. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 

|\ HE TIMES ‘ HANDLIST’: CORREC- 
| TION (clvi. 134).—With reference to 
| Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE’S very interesting 
| discovery concerning The Farthing Journal, 
| I should like to say that I have a copy of 
this scarce little publication, in binder’s 
cloth, which consists of sixty-six numbers, on 
the inside cover of which is written “ all pub- 
lished.’’ I have unfortunately just mislaid 
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it, but I believe a curious feature of this odd 


periodical is that two numbers were always | 


issued together, namely 1 and & and 3 and 4, 
and so on, making it thus really a halfpenny 
a copy. This will account for your corre- 
spondent having came across 
last issue marked Nos. 65 and 66.”’ 

This is rather an addition to than a ‘‘ cor- 
rection’? of the invaluable ‘ Handlist.’ — It 
must not be invaluable that that publication 
is not strictly a bibliographical one, it is 
simply a catalogue of such Nos. of periodical 
publications as are contained in the Public 
Libraries dealt with. There are many 
hiatuses in many periodicals, some even of 
comparatively modern date. 

During the late War and the great General 
Strike, it is doubtful whether many issues of 
various periodical publications ever got to 
any public library at all. The ‘ Handlist ’ 
was published before this latter date, and it 
would be ineresting to know if any public 
library has copies of all the issues of the 
various newspapers and substitutes which 
were published at that time. 

K. E. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 
THE KING’S SHIPS, SANDGATE (elvi. 

98).—Charnock’s ‘ History of Marine 
Architecture’ (1800), in addition to the 
seven ships mentioned, gives the following as 
having been built at Sandgate. 


NEWTON. 


1771. Serpent, 14 guns, 314 tons, 175 men. 
1783. Rattler, 16 guns, 341 tons, 125 men. 
1783. Kate, 28 guns, 594 tons, 200 men. 
1784. Circe, 28 guns, 594 tons, 200 men. 
1788. Sheerness, tender. 

A. H. W. FyNnMonre. 
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{‘RANBOURNE RIVER (clvi. 9, 53, 99).— 

' Having heard a lecture and read articles 
on the rivers of London, I think there was 
not a “* Cranbourne.’’ Other than a conduit 
(Conduit Court) in Long Acre, where some 
seventeenth century tiles were unearthed 
some years ago, I am not aware that any 
water was traced in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and I have known the district for sixty 
years. The attribution of the name to the 
Cecil family is no doubt correct. There is no 
e at the end of the name according to the 
P.O. guide. 

Watrer E. Gawtuorp, 


JESTWELL, CO. OXON (clv. 422).—On 
Bishop Robinson’s brass, 1616, Queen’s 
College, Oxford, there is engraved a view of 
the college with the coat-of-arms above the 
door, from which three graduates in their 
caps and gowns are issuing. The brass to 
Nicholas Wadham, Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, 1618, bears the Wadham arms, which 
were adopted by the college he founded. 
The Lupton brass at Eton, c. 1540, has a 
shield of arms bearing three Eton lilies. 
Wa ter E. Gawtuorp, 
96, High Road, N.2. 
THATCHER FAMILY (clvi. 117).—I am 
not an expert on heraldry, but arms 
similar to those described at the above refer- 
ence are reputed to be those of my family. 
information for the 


| guidance of your correspondent :— 


My father was born at Fulham in 1856. 


| Name: William Romaine. 


LBEMARLE (clvi. 82, 142).—It is per- | 


+4 haps noteworthy that in Devonshire, the 
county of origin of General Monck, the family 
name de Albermara occurs at an early date. 
Reinald de Albamara, lord of Woodbury, was | 
uncle by marriage to the great William 
Briwer, founder of Thorre Abbey, Dunkes- | 
well Abbey and Motisfont Priory; and the | 
family made many grants to the Canons of 
Thorre. Is it known why General Monck | 
chose this title? 
Huen R. Warkrn. 

Bovey Tracey. 
| 
ITERARY DAIRY MAIDS (elvi. 136). | 
—Ann Yearsley, the Bristol milkwoman 
who published a volume of ‘ Poems on 
Various Subjects,’ 4to., London, 1787, is a 


notable example of a literary dairy maid. | 
JamMEs SINTON. 
Braehead, Inveresk, Musselburgh. | 


Grandfather born at Battersea in 1819. 
Name: William. 
Great-grandfather born in Fleet Street 


(London) in 1770. Name: William. 

Great-great-grandfather 
(Kent) in 1735. Name: Samuel. 

It is believed that the family were at 
Ramsgate in 1400 and moved from there to 
Minster, Isle of Sheppey. 

If there is any further information which I 
can submit, I should be pleased to do so. 

H. W. T. THarcuer. 

University of London Club, 

21, Gower Street, W.C.1. 


born at Wye 


'(‘}_1H ALPHABET IN A STANZA (clvi. 


137).—Examples of the art of the pan- 
grammatist (I believe they are few), that 
readers of ‘N. and Q.’ might be able to 
furnish when replying to Mr. Mountrorn’s 
query, would, I think, give an added interest 


| to this correspondence. 


Avusrey F. Barratt. 
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NOTES 
The Library. 


Rabi'a the Mystic and her Fellow Saints in 
Islam. By Margaret Smith. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d. net). 

ABL‘A al-‘Adawiyya Al-Qaysiyya was a 

woman of Basra, born about a.p. 717, of a 
slave family; very early left an orphan; whom 
it is said, the master who had bought her set 
free because he saw her one day praying, and 

a great light shining above her head, whieh 

enveloped her in its radiance and filled the 

whole house with glory. Thenceforward, save 
tor pilgrimages, she lived in retreat, and she 
died, deep in old age, in a.p. 801. Her whole 
being was given to the contemplation and the 
love of God, and she counts as one of the orig- 
inal makers of the great tradition of Sufism, 
the mystical doctrine and intercourse with God 
as established and developed in Islam. Rahita 
herself seems to have been taught of none, but 
she taught others, and the greatest religious 
thinkers of her day journeyed to find her and 
questioned her and accepted her doctrine. 
Many legends grew up about her—stories of 
miracles with the Oriental touch about them 
curious to the Western mind, and chiefly, it is 
obvious, the work of undiscerning admiration, 
like many legends of saints. Yet they have 
their importance as attesting the reverence in 
cs she was popularly held—a woman, and 

a slave by birth; just as the quotations from 

her inashinas embedded in the works of lead- 

ing mystical writers from al-Jahiz, who died 

1.p. 869 and may have seen her, to Farid-al- 

Din ‘Attar, the Persian poet who wrote the 

best biography we have of her, bear witness to 

the profundity of her insight, and the extent 
of her influence. She left no writings of her 
own, 

Rabi‘a’s mystical conceptions had their source 
and centre in love. The love of God meant for 
her the complete denuding of herself. Her 
asceticism, whether viewed as repression of self 
or as dependence upon God was extreme. She 
received many offers of marriage, but embraced 
celibacy as alone compatible with her love. Her 
prayer was the characteristic prayer of the 
mystic, an intimate communion with her Be- 
loved, a direct apprehension, often a rapture. 
Her faith seems to have held her throughout 
in unassailable joy and quiet. Suffering she 
more than acquiesced in; more even than re- 
joiced in; she held that the love was impertect 
which was not so completely submissive to and 
at one with the will of the Beloved that suffer- 
ing itself was lost in the full consent. The in- 
teresting point about this, to the Western 
student of mysticism is that Rabi‘a’s attitude 
depended not on reciprocity. She loved God, 
all the many years of her life with the greatest 
ardour, but her theory of the creature’s inter- 
course with Him had no place for the belief 
that God in return loved her—far less for the 
belief that she loved Him because He first loved 
her. It is true that the way—by Repentance, 
by Hope and Fear, by Renunciation and 
Poverty, by intense Longing and completely 
disinterested Love—leads at last to the Union 


| fluences on all this from 
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of the lover with the Beloved, but the response 
ot the Beloved as lover is still lacking. The in- 
Christianity are, 
nevertheless, strong and clear. 

Following a sketch of the life of Rabita and 
a discussion of her doctrine Miss Margaret 
Smith gives us five valuable chapters on the 
position of women and of women saints in pre- 
Islamic, early Islamic and more modern times. 
It will be seen at once that in the point of 
celibacy the woman ascetic was opposed to 
orthodox Islamism, and more strongly so as 
generations went on. Yet our author shows 
that monastic life for women did, to «a con- 
siderable degree, establish itself in Islam and 
continue for centuries, and also that it can 
trace its lineage, in part, back to the more in- 
dependent position of women in Muslim lands 
before the days of Islam. 

Miss Smith is much to be congratulated both 
on the deeply interesting nature of her subject 
—tor Rabi‘a is a figure of much significance in 
more than one direction—and on her knowledge 
and mastery of it. Perhaps, as a book, her 
work would have been better if there had more 
form and construction about it, if less of it had 
been narratives ‘and quotations from sources 
delivered in a string. The re-action from the 
old-fashioned method of elaborate composition 
by the historian tends now, we think, to ex- 
aggeration; and we also think that the frame- 
work of contemporary history, which was once 
thought indispensable, required rather restric- 
tion, avoidance in it of redundancies, than en- 
tire abolition. The footnotes are mostly well 
worth while, but are in some instances futile, 
as being quotations from merely derivative 
works, or from authors of no weight—Francis 
Thompson for example, great as a poet and 
charming, though slightly journalistic, as a 
prose-writer on re ‘ligious subjects, is certainly 
not a first hand authority on or even a very 
deep student of mysticism. 


Johnson and Boswell revised, bees Essays by 
David Nichol Smith, R. W Jhapman, and 
L. FE. Powell. (Oxford, the Clarendon 
Press. 6s, net). 


i is but a poor reader who can feel no 
thrill over the making, and every part 
of the making, of such a book as Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson,’ and that in later as well 
as in the original edition, The central essay 
of these three - ‘ Boswell’s Revises of the 
Life of Johnson*’—is_ reprinted from a 
London Mercury of 1927. It gives us the 
chief and most interesting corrections made 
bv Boswell seeing his book through the press. 
These are numerous, accompanied by many 
notes and remarks: they exhibit very plainly 
that pleasant, important eagerness which 
endeared Boswell to his contempenarian, his 
petient politeness, too, and then the infinite 
painstaking of his accuracy. Mr. i 
Powell, in ‘ Revision of Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s 
Boswell, a paper read before the Johnson 
Club in March of last year, gives entertain- 
ing examples of the corruptions of the third 
edition ot the ‘Life*’—on which’ Birkbeck 
Hill based his text—and a sketch of the 
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position of work on Johnson; together with 
the 


of the preparation of the new edition of 
Birkbeck Hill, the ingenious methods for 
making requisite corrections and __ incor- 
porating new matter without impairing the 
original excellence of the work. Mr. Nicol’s 
paper, which comes first, is in one respect 
more important than the others in that it 


adds something definite to our knowledge of 
Johnson, showing that those pages which 
Johnson is famed for having written in haste 
and sent to the printer without reading over, 


were, after all, not abandoned by him 
altogether. As opportunity, by the publica- 


tion of a new edition, was afforded, Johnson 
corrected and improved ‘The Rambler’ and 
‘The Idler’ and ‘ Rasselas.. Mr. Nicol has 
searched out these alterations and given’ us 
the best examples among them. 
heard the paper embodying the result of this 
little research at the Johnson Club about two 
years ago will be glad to possess it, with the 
two other essays, in one of the most charming 


of minor volumes on Johnson that have 
recently appeared. 
We_ihave_-—_sirreceived from the Oxford 


University Press the first part of a Grammar 
of Early Welsh by Professor Joseph Baudis 
of the University of Bratislava. This is the 
Phonology. Incorporating the best work that 
has been done in the subject, it is a careful 
and scholarly treatise for which students will 


be grateful. The Oxford Press also sends us 
(for the English Association) Mr. J. H. 
Fowler’s The Novels of Thomas Hardy (2s.), 


a truly discriminating criticism, especially 
where a sense of the tragedy of life and the 
view of nature in Hardy are differentiated 
from the like as seen in his peers in creative 
literature. And again, from the same pub- 
lishers we have Professar Garrod’s collection 
of Essays and Studies by Members of the 
English Association, vol. xiv. (7s. 6d.). Mr. 
Oliver Elton contributes an on the 
words used by poets; Dr. Janet Spens discusses 
Charlotte Bronté; and Mr. H. G. Wright and 
Mr. J. R. R. Tolkien have studies respectively 
on ‘Tennyson and Wales’ and on ‘ Ancren 
Wisse and Hali Meidhad.’ ‘ Johnson’s Irene ’ 
by Mr. David Nichol Smith may be mentioned 
with Mr. Percy Simpson’s paper on Marlowe's 
‘Faust’ as particularly good. Our anti- 
quarian readers will like to note Mr. Ernest 
A. Kent’s description of the Norwich Guild- 
hall (Norwich, Jarrold and Sons for the 
Corporation of Norwich). While the historical 
portion of this is most good and_ valuable, 
the principal interest lies in the detailed 
description, reinforced by numerous illustra- 
tions, of the treasure of stained and painted 
From the University of Buffalo comes 


essay 


glass. 
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Those who | 


Miss Helen Neill McMaster’s appreciation of | 
‘Margaret Fuller as a Literary Critic ’“—hbeing | 
No. 1 of a series of Monographs in English. | 
The study might well have been improved hy | 


shortening and pulling together, but it 


re- | 
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mains useful as a reminder and revaluation 
both of Margaret herself and of the American 
literary spirit of her time. 

BoOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 

We have looked through the 965th Caxton 
Head Catalogue (TREGASKIS) with pleasure. It 
is devoted principally to old books, but des- 
cribes also one or two autographs, which con- 


stitute the main attraction of the volume 
containing them. ‘The best of these is an 


inscription written by Newton, in St. Vincent 
of Lerin’s ‘ Adversus. . novitates . . hereti- 
corum’ (Cambridge, wll for which £27 10s, 
is asked. Under ‘English Literature’ the 
finest item is a first edition of the three 
poems on the death of Oliver Cromwell, in 
which Dryden first appeared as poet in com- 
pany with Waller and Sprat (1659: £65); under 
‘French Literature’ we noted the abridged 
edition of ‘ Amadis des Gaules,’ in 4 vols. sm. 
8vo, brought out in 1750—a volume bound in 
contemporary mottled calf gilt bearing the 
arms of Richelieu (£12); and under ‘ Italian 
Literature’ another ‘ Amadis,’ in a contem- 
porary Venetian binding of brown morocco 
richly tooled and gilt (1564: £40). There are 
several attractive Latin Classics, of which 
the most to be coveted is perhaps the Plantin 
24mo of Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius 
bearing the arms of Queen Elizabeth (Leyden: 


1587: £10 15s.). We may also mention a first 
edition (1805) uncut of Johnson’s_  autobio- 
graphical fragment telling of the first eleven 
years of his life (£10); two good books on 
Fencing; Sir William Hope’s ‘The Scots 
Fencing-master’ (1687: £22 10s.) and the 
treatise by Achille Marozzo with its  work- 
manlike and interesting woodcuts (Modena: 


1530: £32); Wootton’s ‘ De differentiis animal- 
ium ’—a first edition (Paris: 1552: £24); 
Hoyle’s ‘Card Games,’ a collection of 
editions in old half-calf binding which in- 
cludes the ‘Short Treatise on the Game of 
Whist’ of 1742 (1742-4: £60); and ‘ L’Idee 
D’Une Belle Mort,’ the Jesuit account of the 
death of Louis XIII, with the arms of Louis 
XIV on the binding (L’Imprimerie Royale: 
Paris: 1656: £12). Arngrim Jonas’s ‘ Gron- 
landia,’ printed at Skalholt, Iceland, in 1688, 
is offered for £85, and for £150 the MS. 

fegistrum Brevium ’ of c. 1350, being a regis- 
ter of writs compiled in the reign of Henr 
ITIl—in an early sixteenth century binding with 
the arms of Henry VIII impaling those of 
Catherine of Aragon. 3 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to prt in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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